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P. O. Huntincton Station, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


“@uen you drive out to see 
us, proceed as far as the Dew 
Drop Inn at the intersection of the 
Jericho Turnpike and New York 
Avenue, Huntington, about 35 
miles from New York; then fol- 
low the signs erected at the cor- 
ners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, roll- 
ing country will bring you be- 
tween our large blocks of inter- 
esting conifers, shade trees and 
thousands of Rhododendrons. Will 
be glad to send price list on request. 
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RANCHES of Christmas trees may be used as a mulch over the 

roses, bulb beds, the rock garden, perennials which have ever- 
green foliage and plants in the coldframe. The boughs make a light, 
airy mulch which is most desirable. 

All specimen evergreens, particularly arborvitaes, junipers and 
retinosporas, which are located where they will get the drips from 
over-hanging eaves and which have several main trunks, should be 
wound about with soft twine to keep them from bending over and 
splitting when ladened with snow and ice. It is sometimes advisable 
to erect a roof over small evergreens in a foundation planting if they 
are likely to become encased in ice from the dripping eaves. 

If tulips begin to show through the ground as the result of an 
untimely warm spell, no.harm will be done. Merely cover the tops 
with a light, coarse mulch such as Christmas tree boughs. 

After poinsettias have dropped their leaves and become unsightly, 
take them to the cellar for storage until Spring, when new growth 
should begin. Water the plants once a week until that time; they 
may be kept nearly dry. 

Jerusalem cherries are not really cherries, but poor relations of 
the tomato. The bright orange berries are not edible, but they are 
full of seeds, which may be saved and planted in a box indoors early 
in the Spring. The young plants should be set outdoors for the 
Summer where they will flower and set fruit which will color for 
next Christmas. 

Ferns in the window garden will become sickly if illuminating 
or coal gas is present in the air. The plants cannot stand cold drafts, 
which are likely to occur when dusting and other domestic duties 
are being performed. 

If palms are in a part of the house where the temperature is low 
they will not need much water during the middle of the Winter; in 
fact, palms in any situation should be kept on the dry side now. 

The lime water recommended for killing earth worms, grubs, 
and other soil insects that make sickly house plants, is made by 
mixing a heaping tablespoonful of slaked lime with a pint of water. 
Stir well and let the lime settle. The next day fill the pot with lime 
water; repeat the process once a week until the worms have all dis- 
appeared. 

Scales and other insects on palms, dracaenas, aspidistras and simi- 
lar foliage plants may be easily destroyed by washing the leaves, top 
and bottom, with kerosene emulsion. The emulsion is made by 
dissolving a one-inch square block of laundry soap in a pint of hot 
water, to which is added a tablespoonful of kerosene. Stir the solu- 
tion very thoroughly. When washing the leaves, do not let the 
emulsion run into the soil as it will burn the roots. Keep the plants 
out of the sunshine for a day or two, after which wash the leaves 
with clean water. 

Primroses, such as Primula obconica and P. malacoides, should 
have their seed pods snipped off frequently. This will encourage 
them to flower very freely for many weeks. The plants have been 
growing at a temperature of 50 to 55 degrees in the greenhouse, and 
the nearer they can be kept at this temperature indoors, the better. 

Hyacinths will flower with short stems unless the bud is made to 
develop in the dark. As soon as the young leaves start to unfold, and 
the buds appear, cover the pot with a cornucopia of paper or an 
inverted pot. If the latter is used keep it on until the spike has 
nearly reached the top inside. 

Fuchsias, which have been ripening while in storage, are now 
ready for forcing into bloom. As soon as the shoots have made a 
good start, cuttings may be taken and rooted in sand. Other plants 
which may be propagated by cuttings are heliotropes and stevias. 
Ail cuttings should be of young wood. 

Test all seeds left over from last year. 

‘ Brush the snow from the tops of evergreen hedges with an old 
room. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


3,-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥,-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate ° 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or ower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 








Out-of-doors 


or under glass 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


is equally effective in protecting 
your plants, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens against the costly ravages 
of destructive insect pests. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Gallon 
$3, Five gallons $12. 


coeagl Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White 
Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. Gallon $10. 

Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSE 


OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 


710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 


Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 

H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 














RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, | to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 











THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, for sale at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow 


nig ak a ide cece are eae 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow 

a he aa Boagetcurenee 25 cents 
Grape Culture ............. 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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10; $20.00 per 100. 
per 100. 


per 10; $35.00 per 100. 


FALMOUTH 


PLAN NOW FOR SPRING 


Cytisus nigricans, Spike-Broom (see “Horticulture” of July 15, 
page 307), plants in 3- and 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 

Phlox E. I. Farrington, one of the finest Pink Phloxes, $2.50 per 

Teucrium chamaedrys, excellent for edging, $2.20 per 10; $18.00 


Hypericum olympicum, extra fine Rock Plant, 50c each; $4.00 


Order Now for Spring Shipment 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Rare Foreign and Native Rock Plants 





Two illustrated catalogues—foreign and native plants—50c each, 
credited first order. 


J.C. BENNETT R.M.D. 3 


Saxifraga 
Bursertana 
Magna 


Victoria, B. C. 















New York, N. Y. 
* 





Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 











Crassula Arborescens 


Per 100 Per 1000 

Peer. $3.50 $30.00 

i tccseee 5 45.00 
65.00 


75.00 


Unrooted cuttings 
Rooted cuttings 
2%-in. 


Pre? © org er 8.00 
Cash With Order Please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY 


Natick Mass. 





SEED RARITIES 


Amaryllis, Iris, Lilium, Eremurus, 
Hardy Orchid, Wild Flower, Cactus 


and other unusual and “hard to find” | 


seeds. 
Write Dept. B for Interesting Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


———— 





ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘““HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
UMMIT 


NEW JERSEY 
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We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1868 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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55 ft. Sugar Maple one year after moving. —— ~~ ae 














CULTURE AND GARDENING 


GARDENS are the milestones along the highways of civilization. In 
every age and clime, since the passing of Eden, cultured people have 
expressed their love of beauty in gardens . . . the sumptuous Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon, the lovely Taj Mahal, stately parks of French 
courtiers, and the country places of Old England. Your garden may not 
be on the same expansive scale, yet it is the heir to these traditions. More 
than that, it is an expression of your personality. It deserves the finest care. 
The men and women who write for the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
are experienced growers whose advice you will welcome—sound, practical 
advice that springs from knowledge. When you strike a knotty problem 
of your own, our service department stands ready to render aid. 


Send $2.00 for twelve months’ subscription. Single copies 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 





























Ey FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 
j y propagation have now tamed that 
4 | elusive wilding, the Fringed Gentian. 

| i] | The story of how it was accomplished 

iN | 1 | will be sent on receipt of 10 cents by 
A  § Garden Digest, 1115 Great Oak 

| | | Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 
4 WM \ This and other interesting develop- 

e ents, with beautiful pictures, are in- 

i \ | Wis! | Ciuded in the Garden Digest each 
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A Well Placed Seat tn the President's 
Garden at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge, Mass. 


See Page Seven 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


B pres annual election of officers took place at the regular 
meeting of the executive council of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society on December 16, in the society’s rooms 
at 1600 Arch Street, and the following were re-elected to 
serve during 1932: 

President, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd and Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Serrill. 

Treasurer, Mr. Samuel S. Pennock. 

Secretary, Mr. John C. Wister. 

The honorary vice-presidents are Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, 
Mr. C. Hartman Kuhn and Mr. Henry F. Michell. 

The president reported that the society has been able to 
maintain its financial status and prosecute its mission with 
even greater vigor than heretofore, and that the membership 
has made a net gain of 800 during the year, bringing the total 
membership to 3500. 

Three horticulturists will address the society in January 
and February. On January 19, Mr. Benjamin Y. Morrison of 
Washington, D. C., will speak on ‘‘Rare and Unusual 
Plants.’” Mr. Morrison is senior horticulturist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
attached to the office of Foreign 
Plant Introduction. He is editor of 
the National Horticultural Magazine 
and is internationally known as a 
plant breeder, his iris introductions 
being especially fine. An exhibit of 
flower paintings will be shown after 
the lecture, the work of Mrs. Alice 
Cope Rehfuss, a member of the 
society and granddaughter of Caleb 
Cope, a former president. 

On February 2, Mr. John C. 
Wister, secretary of the society and 
director of the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation, Swarth- 
more College, will speak on ‘‘Gar- 
dens, a Community Asset.’’ The 
lecture will deal with the great pub- 
lic gardens of this country, such as 
the Arnold Arboretum, the two 
Botanical Gardens of New York 
City and Brooklyn, and the fa- 
mous Magnolia Gardens of Charles- 
ton, S. C. As Philadelphia has had 
in the past no great public garden 
where its citizens might learn of 
progress in horticulture, the mem- 
bers of the society will be particu- 





: MR. C. FREDERICK C. STOUT . ; ae ae 
larly interested to learn of the plans Re-elected President of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in the direction of tree planting. 


of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation to de- 
velop at Swarthmore a garden accessible to all. 

Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Director of Research in the School of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station of the Pennsylvania 
State College, will speak on ‘‘Small Fruits for the Home 
Garden"’ on February 16. He will give practical demonstra- 
tions of pruning and will discuss soils and fertilizers. ‘The 
lectures will be at three o’clock in the afternoon in the audito- 
rium on the 16th floor of the Insurance Company of North 
America Building, 1600 Arch Street. 

The society will co-operate with the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania in presenting a judging course for flower 
shows on the mornings of January 11, 12, 13 and 14, at 
1600 Arch Street. The course is practically identical with the 
one to be presented in New York the following week in Janu- 
ary, and among the authorities who will instruct the classes 
are Mr. Richardson Wright and Mr. Leonard Barron. Miss 
Mary Louise Butcher, of Ardmore, will lecture on Japanese 
flower arrangement. 

Plans for the society’s part in the Philadelphia flower show 
are under way, and several classes are being designed especially 
for garden clubs. A conservation exhibit will also be a special 
feature. The show will be held in the Commercial Museum 

from March 7 to 12, inclusive. 


National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations 


The board of directors of the 
National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations met at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C., 
on December 2. Ten members were 
present, representing Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, National Capital, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and West Virginia, 
two members making the long jour- 
ney from Texas. 

It was decided to hold monthly 
conferences in New York on the 
second Wednesday of each month, 
except the month when board meet- 
ings are held. The next board meet- 
ing will be held in New York at the 
time of the Spring flower show. 
Tennessee reported holding a two- 
day short course in gardening for 
its members. Pennsylvania reported 
30,000 billboard removals. This 
federation is making a great effort 
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Mrs. H. S. Trigg, the Texas president, reported the choos- 
ing and testing of 15 varieties of plants and shrubs suitable 
for the semi-arid sections of the state. Plans have been drawn 
for large and small gardens and are furnished to clubs desiring 
them. There are also plans for roadside planting. 


Revolutionary Epochs in Design 


The Cambridge (Mass.) School of Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, opened its Boston lecture series 
on November 19 in the ballroom of the Junior League, with 
a lecture on ‘“The Parthenon and Saint Sophia’ by Professor 
Kenneth John Conant of Harvard University. The purpose 
of the lectures is to study revolutionary epochs in design, 
comparing and contrasting them with the present design 
movement. 

The last lecture of the series will be held in the Junior 
League Ballroom at 3:30 o’clock on January 7, when Profes- 
sor Jean Jacques Haffner of Harvard, holder of the Grand 
Prix de Rome and author of ‘“‘Compositions de Jardins,’’ will 
speak on “‘New Era Gardens for New Era Houses.” 


Mid-Winter Conference in Boston 


The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts is to hold its 
annual mid-Winter conference in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
on Thursday, January 21. The conference will open at 11 
A.M. and two lectures will be given in the morning, one by 
Mrs. Bryan S. Permar of Chestnut Hill, Mass., on ‘‘Con- 
tinuous Bloom in the Garden,” and one on “Trees’’ by Pro- 
fessor Hugh S. Findlay of Columbia University. Luncheon 
will be served from 1 to 2 P.M. In the afternoon Mr. 
Guy H. Lee of Boston will give an illustrated lecture on 
“Japanese Gardens.” 

The tickets, costing $1.00, must be obtained by mail 
before January 18. Mrs. George Bramwell Baker, 76 Crafts 
Road, Chestnut Hill, has charge of the tickets. This conference 
will be open to the members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society as well as those of the garden clubs of Massachu- 
setts. It will be preceded by a conference for presidents only at 
10 A.M. 


Coming Lecture in New York 


Seldom is a group of people promised so much as are the 
members of the Horticultural Society of New York in their 
coming lecture on January 13th at 124 East 58th Street, New 
York City, by Richard St. Barbe Baker, assistant conservator 
of forests in Kenya and Nigeria and founder of ‘“The Men of 
the Trees.’” Mr. Baker is to tell the story of his trip in 
November, 1920, when he proceeded to Kenya Colony, where 
he did valuable work in connection with the substitution of 
Kenya Pencil Cedar to replace the almost exhausted supplies 
from America. 

Just following a state vote on reforestation in New York, 
this man has a story of special significance. To take human 
material in its rawest form, the savage, and inspire in them 
love of trees to the extent Mr. Baker did, makes a story of 
almost unbelievable accomplishment and reverent return to 
humanity. 


Certificates Awarded in New York 


The December 16 meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
New York rounded out the 1931 monthly meetings for the 
year and was the most successful since the inception of this 
activity. Ihe committee anticipated a small gathering because 
of Christmas work and were indeed surprised at the number 
that attended the discussion as well as the constantly arriving 
and departing members and their friends who just came to see 
the exhibits and could not wait to hear the speaker. 

Mr. ‘T. H. Everett spoke on begonias, giving a short history 
of these plants and then going into the practical side of the 
raising of the many varieties. The questions at the end of the 
talk furnished a most illuminating added half hour, after 
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which the gathering melted into groups of interested amateurs 
questioning the experts present on all kinds of gardening 
problems. 

Two first class certificates were awarded to two outstanding 
exhibits of the day, one being given to Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes of Port Washington, Long Island, for the cypri- 
pedium Edzell, shown for the first time in America, and the 
other to Joseph Manda Company of West Orange, N. J., for 
the cypripedium Our Prince (Goliath x Tommycurte). 

Altogether, the New York society feels well repaid for the 
effort made by them in order to hold these meetings on the 
third Wednesday of each month and acknowledges with ap- 
preciation the work done by the plans and scope committee, 
of which Mr. Joseph A. Manda is chairman, and the exhibi- 
tion committee, of which Mr. James Stuart is chairman. 

Following is a list of the certificates awarded by the Horti- 


cultural Society of New York during the year 1931: 


Mrs. Robert Bacon, Westbury, L. I—One Award of Commendation. 
George E. Baldwin &% Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Three Awards of Merit. 
Bauer-Steinkamp Co., Indianapolis—One Award of Merit. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J—One Award of Commendation. 

W. R. Coe, Esq., Oyster Bay, L. I.—One First Class Certificate of Merit. 

Miss Marie L. Constable, Mamaroneck, N. Y.—One Award of Commen- 
dation and two Cultural Certificates. 

Mrs. W. Redmond Cross, Bernardsville, N. J—One Award of Merit, one 
Award of Commendation and one Cultural Certificate. 

Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Oakdale, L. —One Award of Merit. 

Mr. Wm. C. Duckham, Madison, N. J.—One Cultural Certificate. 

Mrs. W. K. du Pont, Wilmington, Del_—One Cultural Certificate. 

Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great Neck, L. I—One Award of Merit, one 
Award of Commendation, two Botanical Certificates anad one Cultural 
Certificate. 

Mr. Montague Free, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y.—One 
Award of Commendation. 

Green Brook Gardens, Scotch Plains, N. J—Two Awards of Commenda- 
tion. 

Miss Evelyn Collins Hill, Lynnhaven, Va.—One Award of Commendation. 

Walter H. Jewell, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y.—Four Awards of Merit and 
four Awards of Commendation. 

Mrs. Arthur Knapp, Bayside, L. I—One Award of Commendation. 

Lager &% Hurrell, Summit, N. J.—One First Class Certificate of Merit, two 
Awards of Merit and seven Awards of Commendation. 

Clarence Lewis, Esq., Sterlington, N. Y.—One Award of Merit, five 
Awards of Commendation and four Botanical Certificates. 

Edward A. Manda, East Orange, N. J—One Award of Merit. 

Joseph Manda Company, West Orange, N. J.—One First Class Certificate 
of Merit, one Award of Merit, four Awards of Commendation, one 
Botanical Certificate and one Cultural Certificate. 

W. A. Manda, Inc., South Orange, N. J.—One Award of Merit and one 
Botanical Certificate. 

Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y.—One Award of Merit, six 
Awards of Commendation, three Botanical Certificates and two Cultural 
Certificates. 

Miss Eva Melady, Hackensack, N. J—One Award of Commendation. 

Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y.—Six Awards of Merit, one 
Award of Commendation and one Cultural Certificate. 

Mr. I. Adolph Racz, Dorchester, Mass.—One Award of Commendation. 

John Scheepers, Inc., Brookville, L. I—One First Class Certificate of 
Merit and two Awards of Commendation. 

Mr. Albert Schley, Englewood, N. J——One Award of Commendation. 

Max Schling, New York City, N. Y.—Two Awards of Commendation. 

Silvermine Nurseries, Norwalk, Conn.—One Award of Merit and two 
Awards of Commendation. 

Dr. E. B. Southwick, N. Y. Botanical Garden, N. Y.—One Botanical 
Certificate. 

Mrs. H. M. Tilford, Tuxedo Park, N. Y.—One Award of Commendation. 

Totty’s, Madison, N. J.—Three Awards of Merit and two Awards of 
Commendation. 

Samuel Untermyer, Esq., Yonkers, N. Y.—One Cultural Certificate and 
one Botanicai Certificate. 

C. J. Van Bourgondien, Babylon, L. I—Three Awards of Commendation 
and two Cultural Certificates. 

Mr. Harry O. Yates, Merchantville, N. J—One Award of Commendation. 

Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.—One First Class 
Certificate of Merit, five Awards of Merit and two Awards of Com- 
mendation. 


Roses in the Landscape 


In a talk before the members of the Horticultural Society of 
New York on the evening of December 9, Mrs. Vernon Lam- 
son took as her subject ‘‘Roses in the Landscape.”’ In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, she said, there were about 
100 species and varieties as compared to approximately 16,- 
000 today. As a landscape architect, Mrs. Lamson divided 
all roses into three groups—rose shrubs, rose vines and garden 
roses. An analysis of these groups with suggestions of other 
plant combinations will be printed in the year book of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, 
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A Stone Seat Especially Designed to Harmonize With a Garden Pool 


The Function of Seats in the Garden 


livable garden, deserve to be included among its perma- 

nent features. Before we can discuss them from this point 
of view, however, we must separate them into two categories. 
If they are heavy enough to withstand the weather and be 
placed by themselves, they are properly treated as fixtures in 
the scheme and become integral parts of the garden picture; 
but if they are light enough to be moved about at will and 
carried indoors, they are more appropriately bunched together 
on a paved house terrace, grouped inside a protected pavilion, 
or even placed in a sociable cluster on the lawn at tea-time. 
Only those in the first category are, in their own right, useful 
objects, decorative features and vital elements in the design. 

A permanent garden seat, to perform this three-fold func- 
tion, must be more sturdily built than ordinary furniture 
with an architectural character which warrants its being 
placed alone. Its effectiveness in the scheme will depend to a 
large extent upon the position it occupies, and its placing is 
therefore an important matter. In a formal garden this is usu- 
ally determined by the location of walks and vistas. Perma- 
nent seats may be used at the terminus of a long walk, as 
balanced objects at both ends of such a walk, in pairs facing 
each other—perhaps in connection with an arch or arbor— 
where the walk continues into another enclosure or opens 
upon a view, or wherever they will give precision to the de- 
sign and afford a pleasant outlook. 

The position of a permanent seat in an informal scheme, 
on the other hand, is not so easily determined. Whether it 
forms the focal point in the design or is hidden away in some 
secluded nook, it should never appear to be placed in a hap- 
hazard manner but seem inevitable as if it would not look as 
well anywhere else and something would be lacking without 
it. The view we enjoy from a seat will not justify its placing 
unless it is the focus of that view and itself part of a pleasing 
composition. 

Having decided upon the position of the scat in relation to 
the general layout of the garden, we can consider its immedi- 
ate surroundings. Suppose it is either the vista-point or focus 


S iivab of some kind, being indispensable adjuncts of a 


of a particular view. Then it should be given some sort of 
background to set it off to best advantage and to keep our 
attention from being distracted elsewhere. This background 
may be a wall, hedge, or mass planting and, if it is part of 
the outer boundary, may take the shape of a more or less 
elaborate recess that will break the monotony of a long, 
straight line and provide the seat with a more prominent set- 
ting. No seat should be allowed to jut out into a path, but 
every seat should be flanked on both sides with accent planting 
in proportion to its size and importance. Since a curving seat, 
which may—in a large, formal garden—assume the signifi- 
cance of an exedra, presupposes that all the view is in one 
direction, it should always be placed at the dead end of the 
garden and have a solid background behind it. 

Whatever the shape of the seat, if it faces away from the 
sun during the best hours of the day, it requires only a tall 
background of some kind to cast sufficient shade for comfort, 
but if it faces toward the sun it will need the protection of an 
arbor, roof, or overhanging tree. Raising it to a slightly 
higher level than the rest of the garden, by providing it with a 
platform of its own, will serve not only to give it a more 
prominent setting but also to afford a better prospect from 
the place where it stands. 

A separate garden seat will not, of course, be serviceable in 
all weathers, but it can be built, framed and supported to 
serve its purpose in the proper season. The paved platform 
which raises it above its surroundings ensures both a solid 
base and a dry situation. The accompanying shelter—when it 
is necessary—should not rise to the rank of a garden house, 
which will rob the seat of its individuality, yet it should offer 
sufficient protection from the sun in Summer and the wind in 
Winter. If the seat is kept clean and—being made of stone— 
is covered in the Winter either with narrow slats laid close 
together or with a woven willow mat, or else—being made of 
wood other than oak or teak—is painted every second Spring, 
then it should continue to function for many years. 

Whether the seat shall be made of stone or wood is a ques- 
tion not only of the relative permanence of these materials 
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but also of which will harmonize best in a particular case with 
the rest of the garden and the adjacent buildings. Stone is 
hard, cool and damp; and yet, because of its greater perma- 
nence, solidity and lovely texture that is only mellowed by 
contact with the elements, it can and should be linked more 
closely than wood with the structural lines and materials of 
the garden. It is perhaps most often seen in the shape of plain 
or ornamented benches, and these are better than unwieldy- 
looking stone seats with the arms, back and legs of a chair; 
but they are not particularly comfortable unless they are 
placed against a wall; and, however decorative they may be 
in themselves, they will look like an exhibit in the grounds 
of a museum, if they are not properly buttressed by a wall, 
hedge or other sufficient background. They may actually be 
combined with a low retaining wall or the pedestal of a balus- 
trade, and if they must stand by themselves they may be pro- 
longed at each end by a low wall that is finished off with stone 
tubs for small trees or flowers. 

Seats made of any smooth-surfaced stone such as marble or 
limestone should be used only in gardens of studied formality 
where they will be in keeping with marble-columned pergolas, 
fine brick walls, bronze statues and elaborate fountains. 
Simple stone slabs of granite or slate look more natural and 
unaffected in unpretentious surroundings. Although cast stone 
is usually a poor substitute for cut stone and has too finished 
an appearance for all except the most elaborate gardens, it is 
made of plastic material which can be moulded into refined 
shapes. 

Any stone which is suited for carving has infinite possibili- 
ties for design and ornamentation, and carved stone seats make 
perfect decorative features for the garden as long as they do 
not have a finical or gaudy look that would be at variance 
with garden refinement. 

Wooden seats are not really less dependent on their sur- 
roundings than stone, but being more obviously a type of 
furniture and more adaptable to all kinds of gardens they are 
susceptible of a wider freedom in design. They should never 
be used in imitation of stone-type seats, for they would look 
clumsy and out of proportion; and, although they are more 
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comfortable than the latter, they do not have the same lasting 
qualities. They may be made of oak, teak, cypress, cedar or 
white pine, and, according to the formal or informal charac- 
ter of their surroundings, may be hand-hewn and left to 
assume a weathered appearance, stained on a rough surface 
with the grain of the wood showing through, or else painted 
with smooth and finished surfaces in subdued and negative 
colors. 

When care is taken in their design to obtain lines of suffi- 
cient strength, beauty and comfort, wooden seats may well 
supply the final touch of harmonious fitness to the garden. 


Lexington, Mass. —Edward B. Ballard. 


Dracaenas as House Plants 


RACAENAS rarely flower, and, in fact, they are grown 
chiefly for their foliage. Occasionally, however, an old 
plant will produce a panicle of blossoms at the top. Upon 
such an occasion the sight is worth inviting the neighbors in 
to see. The plant illustrated, Dracaena fragrans var. massan- 
geana, blossomed in the home of Thomas F. G. Seixas, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. This plant is an unusually fine specimen, for 
it has retained most of its leaves. 

Most persons prefer to obtain dracaenas as small plants in 
five-inch pots, which may be conveniently used to decorate 
the home during the dull Winter months. The bright foliage 
of dracaenas is very attractive, and it may be kept glossy by 
washing it frequently. D. fragrans is an excellent kind with 
long, broad, green leaves that have a slight resemblance to the 
leaves of corn. For that matter, the dracaena is sometimes 
called the corn plant, although the relationship is rather dis- 
tant. Occasionally, this species has flowers which are of 
special interest because they are very fragrant. 

D. fragrans has a number of varieties other than the one 
first mentioned, including lindenit. The leaves of this kind are 
marked with creamy white and yellow bands along their en- 
tire length. In addition, the leaves are prettily arched to give 
the plant a graceful appearance. 

An old-fashioned red-leaved sort is often spoken of as a 
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dracaena, although it should more 
properly be Cordyline terminalis. 
Many persons will not recognize 
their old favorite under this botani- 
cal guise. Nevertheless, the plant has 
broad foliage that is likely to be 
bright crimson when young but 
may be green striped with red and 
pink. 

There are different types of dra- 
caenas, ranging from the broad- 
leaved kinds, already mentioned, to 
the narrow-leaved Dracaena sanderi- 
ana, which makes rush-like growth 
with green foliage margined with 
creamy white. The plants make 
rather slender growth and, usually, 
are more effective if several are 
planted in one pot. Another type is 
D. godseffiana which has a peculiar 
habit of suckering at the bottom, so 
that, in time, it becomes a clump. 
The stems are thin, bearing leaves 
twice the size of those of the camel- 
lia and colored dark green spotted 
with white. Aside from many spe- 
cies, One may get named varieties, 
such as Lord Wolseley, a graceful 
red leaved kind, and Mme. Margaret 
Storey, a green leaved variety with 
the uppermost leaves of a pink color. 


Dracaenas that have been kept as 
house plants for several years invari- 
ably become too tall, and what to 
do with them is a problem. It is pos- 
sible to make dwarf plants of them 
by air layering the tops. To accom- 
plish this, cut the fleshy stem with 
an upward stroke of the knife 
through one of the joints. The cut should only go half way 
through the stem and should be two or three inches in length. 
Insert a match in the lower part of the cut to keep it open. 
Wrap the stem at the cut place with a liberal amount of moss. 
Keep the moss moist at all times, and within a few weeks 
white roots should come through. The newly rooted top is 
then ready for potting. Many persons leave the moss on the 
stem at the time of potting so as not to disturb the roots and 
to insure ample moisture. 

Many plants may be made from one dracaena by cutting 
the entire stem into two- or four-inch lengths. Lay them in a 
box of sand or peat moss barely covering them. Keep the 
material moist at all times. Since these sections of stem will 
send up shoots quickly if they are kept at a temperature of 
about 80 degrees, the box of cuttings may be kept on a radia- 
tor cover. When the shoots have developed a few leaves, they 
should be cut off at the base, reset in the sand, and left to root, 
after which they are ready for potting in light soil. The newly 
potted cuttings must be kept in the shade, well watered, and 
in a humid atmosphere until they have taken hold. 


‘The Neglected Cretan Iris 


A FORM of Iris germanica called Cretan by the late Wil- 
liam R. Dykes, in memory of the picturesque island, 
where he collected his specimens, is seldom seen in gardens. 
Moreover, very little seems to have appeared about it in print. 
There is a brief mention of it by Dykes in his well-known 
“Handbook,” but I recall nothing about it in his volume of 
collected papers and have been unable to find anything at all 
which bears upon the circumstances of the plant’s discovery, 
or even whether it is to be regarded as having been truly 
endemic where Dykes found it. However that may be, a fairly 
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plentiful stock of Cretan is now 
available for our gardens, and it is a 
very easy and happy subject for 
them. 

Careless observers, seeing the plant 
in flower, sometimes confuse it with 
the well-known Crimson King and 
Kochi, but the more discriminating 
at once exclaim, ‘““What a glorious 
deep blue!’’ and that really is the 
note which differentiates it at once 
and emphatically from the redder 
and cruder purple of the older types. 
Like Crimson King, Cretan is both 
vigorous in growth and extraordi- 
narily floriferous; like it again it has 
its main season with the interme- 
diate irises in early Spring, but is 
very apt to have a secondary flower- 
ing in the Fall as well as occasion- 
ally to throw an off-bloom at other 
times. The finest point, however, is 
the rich black-violet velvetiness of 
the broad rounded falls, which at- 
tains an intensity in the first un- 
furling almost comparable to such 
members of the noted Dominion 
race as the sumptuous Moa. Unfor- 
tunately, these falls tend to pinch as 
the flowers age, a common fault in 
the wild bearded irises, and simulta- 
neously to lose their pristine bril- 
liance, which is much against an iris 
for exhibition purposes, but the 
effect of a clump or border of it in 
the light of the open garden is very 
fine indeed, and is particularly telling 
when combined with soft yellow or 
just the right tone of lavender in a 
companion iris or other flower. 

The standards are a little lighter than the falls and there 
is just enough touch of white at the throat to add a desirable 
emphasis. Unlike most forms of Iris germanica, the plant sets 
seed quite readily and the writer is now experimenting with 
some of its progeny. The fragrance of the flower is an added 
attribute. The stems attain a height of from two and one-half 
to three feet or more. 


Redlands, Calif. —S. S. Berry. 


Doronicums for May Cutting 
ee eapeinete age that will provide flowers for cutting during 


the month of May are scarce and while leopardbanes, as 
they are commonly called, serve this purpose during the 
Spring, their blooms would be just as welcome at any other 
season of the year. The Caucasian leopardbane, Doronicum 
caucasicum, is one of the first ones to open its large yellow 
daisy-like flowers. The blooms come on long stems and when 
cut they last a long time. Downy leopardbane, D. clust, has 
silky hairs on the stems and foliage as the name suggests. This 
kind has larger blossoms and blooms a little later than the 
preceding one. The plants grow to be about two feet high and 
the flower heads are usually solitary. 

Both of these leopardbanes flower throughout May and 
June. Later in the season the foliage dies down, leaving a bare 
space which will have to be filled in with other plants, such as 
annuals. The leopardbanes require a rich loamy soil and they 
can be grown either in full sun or partial shade. If the season 
is dry, some watering may be necessary. The plants are propa- 
gated by division, either in Autumn or early Spring. Clumps 
in the garden should be lifted and divided every third year 
like other perennials such as the hardy phlox. 
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The Pool at “‘Carrington,”’ the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Dodge Montgomery at Bryn Mawr, Pa., Which 
Has Been Awarded a Silver Medal by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Two Silver Medal Gardens in Pennsylvania 


given silver medals by The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. The new garden is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenville Dodge Montgomery at Bryn Mawr. 
In two years a barren hillside has been covered with a 
beautiful growth of fine old trees and shrubs, every one 


A VERY new and a very old garden have been 
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of which was personally selected by the owners. The 
other garden is that of Mr. William Caner Wiederseim 
of ‘‘Aysgarth,’’ Abington. This is actually a very old 
garden. Replanting has been necessary but it has been 
done with such great skill that the romance and grace of 
other days has been preserved to an astonishing degree. 





Collection of Boxwood Plants for Which William Caner Wiederseim of “‘Aysgarth,”” Abington, Pa., Has Been 
Awarded a Silver Medal by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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Matching Wits With Mice and Moles 


flowers under difficulties ceases to be a virtue and becomes 

merely stubborn and stupid. Take, for instance, tulips. 
What is to be done if one has a garden on light, sandy soil, in 
a countryside which is overrun with moles and mice (or should 
I say underrun?), and where the mice eat tulips at any time 
between the moment they are planted until they are in bloom? 
There are seldom any left after that, but I have actually seen 
a tulip trembling on its stem as a mouse has gnawed the bulb 
below ground. Chipmunks are equally fond of tulips but dig 
down to the bulb from above, while mice apparently prefer to 
let moles do the tunneling for them and simply follow in their 
runs. 

Here is another puzzling question: If moles are entirely 
carniverous, as scientists tell us, why do their runs always lead 
directly to the tulip and lily bulbs? 

I have been growing tulips for 20 years and have not yet 
found a satisfactory answer to these puzzles, and now my first 
question seems to be a pressing one. Should one go on indefi- 
nitely feeding rodents, possibly increasing the stock and draw- 
ing new recruits from the surrounding countryside, or should 
one give up and grow only daffodils, which, fortunately, affect 
rodents’ throats unpleasantly and are therefore left alone? 

There are many expedients which I have tried and found 
wanting, some of them as absurd as the carrying of a horse 
chestnut to ward off rheumatism, but one gets desperate with 
both mice and rheumatism and tries everything that anyone 
suggests. The planting of castor beans seems to come under 
the list of absurdities but I have given it a try. I have also gone 
to the trouble of powdering each bulb with red pepper, but 
apparently mice like their food a bit hot. 

Planting a moth ball with each bulb was “‘a little invention 
of my own”’ as the White Knight used to say, and for one or 
two seasons it seemed to lessen the destruction, but after that 
it was as though the mice said, “One gets used to anything.” 

I read somewhere that English gardeners dip the bulbs in 
red lead and find it efficacious. I coated each tulip thoroughly, 
also my hands and clothing, but bulbs were eaten and I 
found no dead bodies to tell tales. 

I almost ruined one little garden 


I WONDER if anyone can tell me when patience in growing 


planting. The bulbs which were thus coated with powdered 
glass were not attacked by mice as far as I could judge, but the 
danger of handling the glass, even with gloves, and the 
wretched stickiness of the whole process made it too burden- 
some to repeat. 

While these various experiments with bulbs were being 
tried, a consistent effort also was kept up not merely to drive 
mice and moles away but to exterminate them. As a golf 
course next to us is honeycombed with mole runs, there is 
always a fresh supply of the little creatures waiting to fill the 
ranks. Every Fall poisoned wheat is put in small boxes, to 
keep it from birds, and placed about the garden, and as it is 
always gone by Spring it must get rid of a good many mice 
during the Winter. 

Our collection of mole traps is large and represents the 
kinds which are found most reliable in England, as well as 
the American makes. We get a few moles in these during the 
season but we catch more by another method. The gardener 
walks quietly around the garden two or three times a day, and 
watches the popular runs to see if any moles are working. If 
the surface of the soil is heaving he waits to see in which direc- 
tion the mole is working and then with a quick jump plants 
his heel just behind the mole. The animal is easily caught 
since his escape is cut off in the rear. 

The best method of all, however, I am glad to pass on to 
others who are troubled with mice or moles. I take an ordinary 
little mouse trap, the kind that has a single spring fastened to 
a block of wood, and set it in a mole run. It is not necessary to 
bait it with anything as the animal springs the trap by run- 
ning across it. If the run is deep and much used, the trap 
may be set again and again in the same spot with success. In 
placing the trap care must be taken not to let earth fail into 
the run. A bit of bark or a shingle may be placed above the 
hole and then covered with a sod. 

How curious it is to think of all the subways and side 
routes that lie underneath our feet, and all the busy little 
creatures that are scuttling along them, intent on their own 
occasions! 

For the past five years I have been planting my tulips in 

cages made of quarter-inch wire 





by putting a chemical substance in 
the soil, having been assured that it 
would drive mice and moles away. 
The smell was unbearable, even 
above ground, and lingered in the 


Just What Is a Mole? 


ONDYLURA cristata is the scientific name 


mesh, eight inches deep and in two 
sizes, the larger size designed to 
hold ten tulips and the smaller five. 
These have a bottom and also a 
cover and are made on the place. 








soil for a year, but I was the only 
one driven away. 

Another remedy tried was put 
out by a Holland bulb firm. It 
consisted of a paste into which 
one was directed to dip ‘‘the freshly 
severed ends of one angleworm.” 
The worm was then to be dropped 
into a mole run and soon all moles 
would disappear. It did not have 
the desired effect. 

Taking the hint from the fact 
that there is a crystalline substance 
in daffodil bulbs which makes them 
unpalatable to the rodent family, 
I tried an experiment with tulips 
on the same lines. I got some “‘glass 
wool” and crushed it in an iron 
kettle with a hammer, then mixed 
it as thoroughly as possible with a 
boiled flour and water paste. The 
tulip bulbs were dipped in this 
mixture and allowed to dry before 





of the creature commonly known as the 
star-nosed mole. There are other moles, but this 
is the kind most common in gardens. 


Africa and Australasia have no moles, but in 
most civilized countries they are great pests, es- 
pecially when aided and abetted by field mice, 
which use their runs as short cuts to feeding 
grounds in the bulb beds. It is actually the mice 
which feed on bulbs and roots, difficult though 
it may be for garden makers to believe this 
statement. Without the long passageways dug 
by the moles, however, the mice would do but 
little damage. The moles themselves eat earth 
worms, grubs and caterpillars. In captivity they 
may become cannibals. 


The front legs of moles are short but the 
back legs are webbed and powerful. They are, 
indeed, the natural shovels by means of which 
moles construct the intricate galleries and cham- 
bers which constitute typical molehills. Their 
connecting runways cause much annoyance in 
lawns as well as in gardens and the subject of 
their extermination is as perennial as the hardy 
garden itself. 








They are set into the ground wher- 
ever there are spaces in the borders, 
and they show about half an inch 
above the surface of the bed. The 
covers are removed just as early in 
the Spring as the melting of the 
snow makes possible, for other- 
wise the tulips would grow through 
them and commit hari kari. 

I am not recommending this 
method of growing tulips; it is a 
nuisance and the blooms are not as 
fine as where the bulbs are planted 
in ample space. Moreover, one can- 
not arrange the free, artistic plant- 
ings or the happy combinations 
which are possible when one can 
tuck the bulbs in anywhere, but it 
seems to me the only way under 
our peculiar circumstances. Can 
anyone suggest a better? 

—VJulia H. Cummins. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
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Coming Lecture in Boston 

It is announced that Edith H. Banghart of Medina, Wash., 
will give a lecture in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., at 
3 P. M. on Monday, Feb. 15. The subject of her lecture will 
be ‘“‘The Best Alpines for American Gardens’’ and it will be 
illustrated with many colored slides. The lecture will be free 
to members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, with a 
nominal charge to non-members. 


To Landscape or Not to Landscape! 


T the preliminary meeting of the Committee on Landscape 
Planning and Planting in preparation for ‘“The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership”’ 
which got together in Washington, December 2 to 5, 1931— 
more than two thousand carefully selected persons from all 
America—and which in 32 memorable meetings covered all 
phases of the subject, I raised the question that the first call, 
which spoke of “‘landscaping the home grounds,’”’ was all 
wrong because the use of the word as a verb was not a proper 
use, but a mere vulgarism. The point was promptly conceded, 
and the half-dozen professors of landscape architecture on the 
committee were glad to make the title both accurate and 
euphonious as “Landscape Planning and Planting.”’ 

Since that time I see this bad word sticking out in various 
spots. Among books advertised in Horticulture is one about 
“Landscaping the Home Grounds.” 

Webster’s Dictionary recognizes the word “‘landscaping’”’ 
as referring to a drawing, but adds that it is rare. The Century 
goes just about that far, and then refers the word to the old 
English original of “‘landskip.’’ The Standard Dictionary 
does not recognize it at all. In a long and elaborate article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica the vulgarism does not appear. 
It is delightful to find quoted by its English authors an ac- 
cepted definition of ‘‘landscape art’’ attributed to the late Dr. 
Eliot, of Harvard. It is thus: 

Landscape architecture is primarily a fine art, and as such its most im- 
portant function is to create and preserve beauty in the surroundings of 


human habitations, and in the broader natural scenery of the country; but 
it is also concerned with promoting the comfort, convenience and health of 


urban populations. 

Dr. Bailey’s great Cyclopedia does not speak of ‘‘landscap- 
ing’ anything; neither does Professor Waugh’s monumental 
treatise, used as a textbook on the subject. Dr. John Nolen’s 
reproduction of the great work of Humphrey Repton, one of 
the earlier and most successful workers of landscape between 
1752 and 1818, never touches the word I am criticizing. 

But there is a still worse word. I found it a few days ago in 
looking over some very remarkable exhibits in a competition 
conducted by a western magazine. In this case the gentleman 
refers to the things he has done as “‘landscapery.”’ 

I hope we can agree to avoid this skulduddery in words. 
The man who talks of “landscaping the grounds’”’ is the same 
sort of inconsiderate individual who pronounces the word 
“‘architect’’ by its first syllable only and refers his needs to a 
carpenter! 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the Li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Accepting the universe, by John Burroughs. Bost., Houghton, 1920. 

All about flowering bulbs, by T. A. Weston. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Book of shrubs; 2d ed. rev. and enl., by Alfred C. Hottes. N.Y, 
Macm., 1931. 

California gardens, by W. S. Dobyns. N.Y., Macm., 1931. 

Common names of plants and their meanings, by W. N. Clute. Indi- 
anapolis, Clute, 1931 

— reader, by H. W. Fairbanks. Yonkers, World Book co., 

Dictionary of the flowering plants and ferns: 6th ed., by John C. 
Willis. Camb. [Eng.] Univ. pr., 1931. 

Field and study, by John Burroughs. Bost., Houghton, 1919. 

= handbook, by F. Huttenlocher. Des Moines, Meredith, 

Garden handbook, by Mary Rutherfurd Jay. N.Y., Harper, 1931. 

Garden primer; new ed. rev. and enl., by Grace Tabor. N.Y., Mc- 
Bride, 1911. 

Gardener’s chapbook, ed. by E. H. M. Cox. Lond., Chatto, 1931. 

Gardener’s friend and other pests, by G. S. Chappell and R. Hunt. 
N.Y., Stokes, 1931. 

History ¢ ae entomology, by L. O. Howard. Wash., Smithso- 
nian, L 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia; 4th ed. by S. W. Massie and 
F. ‘€ _ for the Garden club of Virginia. Richmond, Gar- 
rett, . 

Insects and their control, new ed. by Andrew Wilson. Plainfield, 
N.J., Interstate printing corp., 1931. 

Les joubarbes (Semperviva), by Henry Correvon. Bruxelles, Impri- 
merie médicale & scientifique, 1924. 

The last harvest, by John Burroughs. Bost., Houghton, 1922. 

Legends of flowers, by P. Mantegazza; trans. by Mrs. Alex. Kennedy. 
N.Y., Payson, 1931. 

Making a bulb garden, by Grace Tabor. N.Y., McBride, 1912. 

a — to bloom this year, by Grace Tabor. N.Y., Mc- 

ride, , 

Modern herbal, by Mrs. M. Grieve; ed. by Mrs. C. F. Leyel. N.Y., 
Harcourt, 1931. 2v. 

Modern nursery, by Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick. N.Y., Macm., 


1931. 
eee sales and management, by Nelson Coon. N.Y., DeLaMare, 


Plant ecology; 2d ed. rev., by W. B. McDougall. Phil. Lea, 1931. 

Plant materials of decorative gardening; 4th ed., rev., by W. Trelease. 
Urbana, Ill., The auth., 1930. 

Principles of potato production, by E. L. Nixon. N.Y., Judd, 1931. 

Researches on fungi, v.4, by A. H. R. Buller. Lond., Longmans, 1931. 

Scented garden, by E. S. Rohde. Bost., Hale, 1931. 

Smith’s chrysanthemum manual; 7th ed., by E. D. Smith. Adrian, 
Mich., Smith, 1930. 

— ee garden manual; 5th ed. Capetown, S.A., Specialty pr., 


Travels of William Bartram, by William Bartram. N.Y., Macy- 


Masius, 1928. 
Trees in winter; abr. ed., by A. F. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis. N.Y., 


Macm., 1931 
Under the maples, by John Burroughs. Bost., Houghton, 1921. 


Vegetable industry, by H. A. Jones and S. L. Emsweller. N.Y., Mc- 


Graw, 1931. 
What greater delight, by Dulcie L. Smith. N.Y., Knopf, 1931. 


Sowing Seeds of Shrubs 


Peeper may successfully grow many shrubs from 
seed if they are willing to take a little care of them. 
Rhododendrons and other plants of this family require a 
seed bed made of one-half peat, one-half loam and some sand, 
all sifted together with a fine screen. This compost should 
be well firmed in the coldframe, which is the best place to sow 
the seed. The surface must be made very fine. Over this spread 
a sprinkling of sphagnum, which has been screened quite fine 
while dry. Then the seed bed should be thoroughly watered 
with a fine spray and the seed sown on the surface. At no time 
should the seeds be allowed to get dry. Many other fine shrub 
seeds may be sown in the same way, although it is permissible 
with them to substitute leaf mold for peat. With these the 
seeds may even be covered lightly with sphagnum moss. 

Whereas many shrub seeds will germinate in a month to 
six weeks, berried and bony seeds may take two years to 
germinate, although a few of them may come up the first year. 
Therefore, the seed bed should not be disturbed until after 
the second season. This fact makes sowing in coldframes 
advisable, because the seeds can be protected. Then, too, many 
seeds must be shaded, especially rhododendrons. 
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ANY exhibitors have difficulty in providing natural 

green sod for use at the Spring exhibitions. Natural 

grass can now be grown on a special mat. This gives good 

results and probably is preferable to the more common prac- 

tice of starting grass in flats in greenhouses. When grass is 

grown in flats the lawn always shows square marks and the 
grass has a tendency to take on a somewhat yellow hue. 

Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, Mass., recently told 
me about the method followed by the Cape Cod Horticultural 
Society in preparing grass for its exhibits, which are always 
noteworthy. The method is one which, so far as I know, has 
never been tried before but which ought to prove successful 
in any section where the climate is not too severe. 

The Spring shows are usually held in March. In February, 
two by four strips are laid parallel over a piece of sod land 
which has previously been selected. Glass sashes are placed 
side by side on these strips. The glass is four inches above the 
ground, and two other short strips close the opening at the 
ends. 

The ground, which is likely to be frozen two or three 
inches thick, thaws out within a week if there is a reasonable 
amount of sunshine. The sash should be covered with mats 
on cold nights. The sash should be opened on bright sunny 
days. Then the grass begins to grow and by the end of 
another week may be mowed. Usually three weeks will 
give excellent grass for exhibition purposes and two mow- 
ings are usually needed. Cutting the grass with a lawn 
mower makes it sturdy and strong. On one occasion last 
Spring, those in charge of the work went out immediately 
after a snowfall, swept the snow off the glass, then removed 
the glass and mowed the lawn. 

The turf is prepared for the exhibitions by being cut in 
long strips. It is then rolled up and taken to the show rooms. 
Handled in this manner, it can be laid so skillfully that the 
division marks cannot be seen, the result being an almost 
perfect lawn. After the exhibition is over the sods are rolled 
up again, taken back to the original field and replanted. 

It is conceivable, of course, that , 
a garden club might find difficulty ; 
in locating a piece of sod land from 
which the sod can be cut. Mr. | 
Wheeler said that in such a situation | 
red top grass seed might be sown ~ 
thickly in the Spring on specially 
prepared land and allowed to grow 
throughout the Summer, not being 
mowed too closely, and yet not 
being allowed to get too high. He 
believes that grass started in this 
way would be entirely satisfactory 
for show purposes in March, being 
forced under sash as described. The 
grass which has been used by the 
Cape Cod Horticultural Society has 
contained a mixture, including some 
bent grass. 





HAVE been much interested in a 

new type of clay pot which has 
been developed in response to a de- 
mand for more graceful and artistic 
pots than have been used in the past. 
This new pot, which comes in all 
the different sizes, has a graceful 
curve at the top, giving it much the 
appearance of an Italian or French 
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vase. In the past it has always been thought necessary to have 
a collar at the top of a flower pot. No such collar appears on 
the new pot, but if an empty pot is examined the collar will 
be found on the inside at the bottom. Its purpose is twofold. 
It adds to the strength of the pot and makes it possible to 
separate pots which have been nested. If it were not for the 
collar it would be very difficult to remove one pot from an- 
other when many of them had been stacked. Thus the new 
pot combines both utility and attractive appearance. 


HE statement was made in a recent number of Horticul- 

ture that the maidenhair fern is usually a failure in the 
house. I am aware that this is the common belief, but not 
infrequently splendid specimens are to be found in window 
gardens. One of my correspondents has written me about her 
success with these ferns. One plant is so old that she has lost 
track of its origin. She writes: 


The only place for it was on a table in a bay window facing the South 
and there it has always been. I draw the shades when the sun comes directly 
on the plants, but raise them when the sun is off them. The plant grew so 
large I had it divided and which is the original one I cannot now tell. I 
keep the saucers filled with water, adding water two or three times a day. 
Sometimes I give them a little plant food. 

We set the thermostat at 70 when the heat goes on and leave it so till 
Spring. Sometimes I have put the ferns out-of-doors in the Summer in a 
shady place, and sometimes sent them to the greenhouse. Last Summer they 
were in the house with shutters shut much of the time. They looked un- 
happy this Fall, but now are doing well. They are so large now that I am 
thinking of having them divided again. Two or three times a Winter I 
loosen the soil around the roots and I pick off the leaves that wither. Of 
late years they have been rather neglected and yet they are things of beauty. 


Here then is encouragement for flower lovers who are fond 
of the maidenhair fern but have hesitated to try growing it. 
Perhaps I should say that it is most likely to succeed in homes 
where there is no possibility of leaking gas. 


A LARGE pot of the gladiolus Los Angeles in full bloom 
was exhibited at a meeting of florists in Boston early in 
November. The corms were obtained from the city of Los 
Angeles. It is a practice there, I have learned, to plant the 
corms in the open ground in Janu- 
ary and to harvest them in June. I 
am informed that the soil and air 
are hot and dry in that locality, and 
these conditions hasten the change 
in the sugar content of the corms, so 
that they are ready to be replanted 
in from 60 to 90 days. It is pos- 
sible, however, to keep them dor- 
mant for a year or more. Thus, it 
may be seen that June-harvested 
corms are ready for planting in 
August, and that varieties which 
naturally bloom quickly can be had 
in full flower before Thanksgiving. 

I have been interested to read 
from time to time of the work be- 
ing done at various experiment sta- 
tions in an effort to force gladiolus 
corms during the Winter. The usual 
recommendation has been never to 
plant the garden varieties in the 
greenhouse or conservatory until 
after the first of January. Corms 
planted earlier have given a small 
percentage of blooms, but even then 
the plants have not bloomed until 
early Spring. Other attempts have 





A New Type of Clay Pot been made to flower gladioli for 
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Christmas decoration, and this has been accomplished by 
storing the bulbs throughout one growing period, so that 
they could be properly ripened and planted early in Autumn. 
It has been found that if the planting is delayed too late in 
the Fall, only a few corms can be made to flower. Northern- 
grown corms have also been treated with ethelyne gas and 
ether in an attempt to mature them early, but this material 
often injures them. 

The California-grown gladioli, therefore, seem to have 
solved the problem of getting blooms in late Fall. Early 
ripening of the corms is important and yet the amount of 
daylight is the limiting factor. Short days prevent flowering 
because, unlike other bulbs, the bud of a gladiolus does not 
begin to form until the plant has been growing for five weeks 
or more. Commercial growers cannot find much of a market 
for cut gladiolus blooms at Thanksgiving time, but persons 
with conservatories wil! naturally want to grow a few pots of 
gladioli for late Autumn color. 


I NOTICE that the newspapers have been giving consider- 
able space to Dr. Frederick V. Coville of Washington 
since the announcement of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society that the George Robert White Medal of Honor had 
been awarded to him. As a matter of fact, Dr. Coville needed 
nothing of this sort to emphasize his achievements to men 
and women who are familiar with the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but, doubtless, there are thousands of 
other persons, even many garden makers, who have known 
of him only as a government botanist. 

Dr. Coville has had a long and busy life. As long ago as 
1899 he went to Alaska with the Harriman expedition and 
identified more than 1,000 plants. Since then he has done 
much valuable work in many parts of the country, as far 
removed as Arizona and New Jersey. Probably his most strik- 
ing accomplishment has been his successful taming of the wild 
blueberries which have grown for years on the pine barrens 
in New Jersey. By selection and cross breeding he has greatly 
improved the size and yield of these blueberries, and has 
proved that they can be successfully cultivated in gardens. 
Dr. Coville found that a minute fungus, invisible with a 
compound microscope, attaches itself to the roots of a healthy 
blueberry plant. This fungus thrives in an acid soil, which is 
an important point to be remembered. Working along this 
line Dr. Coville added much to the knowledge necessary for 
the successful cultivation of rhododendrons, mountain laurel, 
trailing arbutus and various other plants which will not 
thrive in an alkaline soil. 

While experimenting with the blue- 
berry, Dr. Coville demonstrated the 
effect of cold in stimulating the growth 
of plants. He allowed part of a blue- 
berry bush to grow inside of a green- 
house and part outside. He deduced 
from this experiment that blueberries 
must have freezing temperatures, and 
later found that the same fact applied to 
cranberries and various other plants. 

Many of his experiments involving 
years of research form dramatic chapters 
in the history of botany, but his work 
has gone even farther afield, for in the 
West he developed a method of grazing 
control in the national forests which 
has permitted their economic utiliza- 
tion, yielding at the same time as high 
as $2,000,000 a year to the government 
for grazing permits. 

If I am not mistaken, there is a lake 
somewhere in Alaska which has been 
named for him, and various other 
honors have come his way. He has 
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written scores of scientific papers dating back to the time 40 
years ago when he made the first botanical survey of Death 
Valley. He is a co-author of “‘Standardized Plant Names’”’ and 
acting director of the national arboretum in Washington, for 
which the government has cleared 190 acres at Mt. Hamilton 
and is negotiating for more. From all this it will be seen, I am 
sure, that Dr. Coville is well entitled to the George Robert 
White Medal, which is commonly considered the highest 
horticultural award in America. 


A Long Sweet Pea Season 


EVERAL years ago, while in Surrey, England, I spent the 
week-end with a friend who is noted for the beautiful 
gardens surrounding her home. I remarked at the time that 
her sweet peas, which were then in blossom, were the finest I 
had ever seen. Since that time her method has been used yearly 
in my garden with great success. 

Each Fall my gardener digs a trench about two feet deep, 
one foot wide and about ten feet long. The length, of course, 
depends upon the space one desires to give. Then all refuse is 
dumped into this trench. Vegetable leaves, coffee and tea 
grounds, egg shells, orange, lemon, apples and peach peelings, 
bones, and the like, are put in. The leaves which fall from the 
trees are raked and placed therein, and even some farmyard 
fertilizer is purchased. 

About the middle of February the seeds are planted, four 
to a pot, in rich soil, with fertilizer at the bottom of each pot 
and sand at the top. Pots about six inches at the top are used 
and placed on a shelf of the greenhouse. They might be kept 
in a sunny window of any room until they are well up. 

When the plants reach a height of about three inches they 
are removed to the trench, which is well filled by this time. 
The removal from the pots is done with care in order that the 
roots may not be disturbed any more than is absolutely nec- 
essary. Figure about 18 inches between each pot of plants, and 
then sprinkle some sulphate of ammonia, mixed with double 
the quantity of superphosphate of lime, round each plant. 
Twigs about a foot long are gathered, sharpened at the ends 
and stuck in beside each pot. This is done in order that the 
young tendrils may have something to cling to. Also, if your 
soil has no lime in it sprinkle some over the trench after it is 
filled in. 

The supports for the sweet peas to cling to have to be 
thought of next. Branches about ten feet high are usually 
used, always remembering that the taller 
the support the better the flowers pro- 
duced. A tennis net doubled is a very 
good support. The soil is kept well 
drawn up from the border in order to 
protect the roots. 

About the last of June the plants be- 
gin to blossom and flowers can be cut 
therefrom until well into September. 


—lIrene Franklin. 


New York, N. Y. 


Vegetable Growing Bulletin 


8 ge paieme gs more vegetables 
will be raised by home gardeners 
this year than in previous years. A very 
complete guide to the growing of vege- 
tables in all paris of the country will be 
found in a new 68-page bulletin ‘““The 
Farm Garden,’’ Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1672, just issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It may be had 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for ten cents. 
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Dr. Wilson’s Life and Work* 
1B otig es restraint has been exercised in the writing of 


the first extended account of the life and work of the 
late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson. It is well known that Wilson 
had an aversion for adjectives, and especially for superlatives. 
Mr. Farrington has evidently kept this fact in mind, for he 
has consistently refrained from hero worship, even admitting 
that there were spots where Wilson fell far short of perfection. 

The book is perhaps less of a biography than an inter- 
pretation of Wilson to his admirers. This does not mean, 
however, that dates have been ignored. On the contrary, there 
is a complete chronology of Wilson’s life, which will be of 
great assistance to persons who have been puzzled by various 
conflicting accounts of his journeys and of his discoveries. 

The earlier chapters deal with Wilson’s boyhood in Eng- 
land, his education at Kew, his selection by a great English 
firm to penetrate the mountain fastnesses of western China, 
and his first visit to America on his way to the Far East. Then 
comes the thrilling story of his wanderings through parts of 
the world never before visited by a white man, and his 
remarkable success in finding plants which had never before 
been heard of in Europe or America. The author picks out 
the high spots in eleven years of travel, during which Wilson 
collected some 65,000 specimens and sent seeds home of over 
1,500 distinct plants. 

Mr. Farrington tells of the tragic occasion on which a land- 
slide broke Wilson’s leg, which was bound up by the natives 
with a camera tripod for splints. He relates many experiences 
on the borderland of Tibet, where the explorer’s life was in 
constant jeopardy, but which abounded in plant treasures 
which constantly lured him on. 

Later Wilson’s discovery of the Kurume azaleas in Japan 
is described at length, and then the months spent in Korea and 
Formosa, with head hunters as his guides, and the discovery 
of the famous taiwania, the Asiatic cousin of the big trees of 
California, some of which have now been established in this 
country. The author knew Wilson well enough to write 
intimately about his private life and to discuss his friendly 
associations in Boston and elsewhere. 

There is a complete list of Wilson’s writings, supplied 
through the courtesy of Alfred Rehder of the Arnold Arbo- 
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This sprayer is essential for your 
indoor plants. It sends a fine mist 
under the leaves. Prevents insects 
breeding, helps indoor plants to 
bloom and that’s what you want. 


A cake of tobacco soap to make a 
spray solution will come with the 
sprayer free. 


Price, $1.00 Postpaid 
We can take our hats off for this one. 


A letter from Mr. L. BURROWS, Pres. 
Niagara Falls Bridge Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Lenox Sprayer Co. 

Your letter together with Flower Sprayer 
to Hon. Judge I. S. Signor, has been 
handed over to me. I enclose N. Y. draft 
for Sprayer already received and 3 more. 

Kindly send by mail or express as you 
may choose. LUZERNO BURROWS, Pres. 

ANOTHER;—READ IT! 

I received my Lenox Plant Sprayer and 
several of my friends would like one. Can 
you make it an object for me to order a 
dozen or more? Please reply by return 
mail, because the people would like to 
have them as soon as they can get them. 

Everybody thinks the Sprayer “JUST 

Spraying Under the Leaves THE THING.” 

The most important place to spray (Miss) Julia A. Small, Weeks Mills, Me. 


When you order, do not forget how much Mother would like one 


THE H. LENOX MISTY SPRAYER MBG. CO. 


3 EAST 14th STREET NEW YORE, N. Y. 








THE HEWS SPECIAL POT 
The A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


begs to inform you that we have 
perfected a flower pot with real 
beauty of line to sell at the same 
price as our ordinary flower pot. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


80 Sherman Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














retum, who was Wilson’s associate for many years, and a | 


list of the various medals and other awards made to him—an 
imposing list by the way—including the Victoria Medal of 
Honor, which was held by no other man in America. 
Finally, there is a list of plants introduced by Wilson 
and a corresponding list of nurseries which sell such of these 


plants as are now in cultivation. Perhaps no feature of the | 
book is of greater value. Wilson’s admirers have been asking | 


ever since his death for an authentic list of his introductions— 
shrubs, trees, perennials and bulbs. Garden clubs here and 
there have undertaken to establish Wilson gardens, only to 
find themselves in doubt as to what could properly be planted 
in such gardens. The list in Mr. Farrington’s book does not 
include all the plants introduced by Wilson, to be sure, but 
it gives a selection of those which Wilson himself considered 
the most important and the most valuable, in addition to 
some which have been tested and shown to be especially 
handsome or useful here or abroad. There is a brief descrip- 
tion in each case with mention of the source and the date of 
introduction. This list will be of great assistance to nursery- 
men, as well as to amateurs who wish to classify the plants 
which Wilson brought to these shores. It is a list which can 
be found nowhere else except in technical publications and 
will give the book undoubted value for reference purposes. 

Incidentally, there are 31 illustrations in the book, several 
being photographs of Dr. Wilson at different ages, which 
have never before been published. 





**Ernest H. Wilson—Plant Hunter,”’ by Edward I. Farrington. Published by The Stratford 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 





H. L. FROST @ CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 
our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 
Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Annuals in 


a Rock Garden? 


When, if ever, should annuals 
be planted in the rock garden? 
If you turn to page 63, of the 
1932 edition of Dreer’s Garden 
Book, you will find the answer 
bythisacknowledgedauthority. 


Send for your copy of the fa- 
mous Garden Book now. Enjoy 
the satisfaction of being ableto 
speak with confidence of your 
own plants and flowers. And 
watch the effect of the sim- 
= statement, “That is what 

reer’s Garden Book says!” 


The Garden Book will be sent 
free on request to those inter- 
ested in vegetable and flower 
seeds, roses, perennial plants, 
etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA 








DREERS 








The 1932 Catalog of 


New England's Coldest 


Nursery 
Will Soon Be Ready to Mail 


Lovely Roses, Choice Evergreens 
The finest Shrubs and Trees 
400 Varieties of Perennials 
including 
40 Varieties of Peonies 

60 Varieties of Iris 
Many varieties of named 
Oriental Poppies and Japanese Iris 
and 
A Rock Garden Department 
with 
200 varieties of true Rock Plants 
May we send you this catalog 
10% discount on early orders 


Mitcheil Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VERMONT—Dept. H 


“Grown in the Cold’Country; It’s Hardy’ 





Beautiful South African 


GRO plants, bulbs and succu- 


lents from seed. Send $5.00 for eight 
packets of seeds stating your prefer- 
ence, or apply for catalogue to 
WAVERDALE SEEDS AND BULBS 
(DE MOLE & KISCH) 
Private Bag, Maritzburg, Natal, So. Africa 


¢ 









4 1932 Garden Guide [ 
i and Valuable 
Rebate Coupon!!! 


Offers New low prices on your 
arden needs, and special rebate. 
Gompiete 148 page catalog, a sure_ " 7 
uide to garden success. Hundreds of illustrations, manyin 
ull colors, planting and cultural directions, and help in 
every flower or vegetable garden or landscaping subject. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses... 


for vegetable, annual, perennial, rose and rock gardens 

and landscaping. Many new and rare varieties. Money saving 

srices on world’s finest strains. Get your copy now with Free 

ebate Coupon, good for 25c on any purchase of $2.00 or more. 
Just send your name and address. Write today. 


THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY nd, onto i 






5738 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Answers to Garden School Questions 


—— has been an insistent demand for the publication of 
the proper answers to the list of questions contained in the 
examination given at the recent school of judging in Chicago. 
The answers as prepared in advance for the use of those cor- 
recting the examination papers are therefore given below: 


1. In the event that you think an exhibit is not classified 
correctly, what would you do? 
Apply to the management for a reclassification. If this is not granted, 
refuse to judge that particular group. 
2. What, in your opinion, are the ethics covering a judge’s 
obligations when he accepts an invitation to judge a show? 
(a) Being on time. 
(b) Conforming to the rules and regulations of the management. 
(c) Using the score card presented to you by the management whether 
it meets with your approval or not. 
(d) Turning in complete reports of your findings to the management 
upon completion of your work. iy 
(e) Not to criticise other judge’s opinions or decisions to exhibitors 
during the period of the show. 


3. To what extent should the personal equation enter into 
judging? 
Not at all. 

4. What would you look for in ‘‘substance’’ in judging for 


perfection of bloom in a flower? 
Doubleness, compactness and solidity of flower. 


5. How would you test for substance? 
By watching for doubleness or concentration of petalage. 
By feeling the flower for solidity (flabby and wilted flowers and petals 
lack in substance decidedly). 

6. What, in your opinion, is the value of a score card? 

It is especially valuable for the beginner in judging to train or accus- 
tom himself to looking for certain qualities in flowers, arrangements, 
etc. An experienced judge thinks of all these qualities automatically 
without even seeing a score card. He most often fits the score card to 
a decision which has been made previously. 

It is best to show inexperienced exhibitors where they may improve 
in their work. 

It is a decided aid for people who are climbing in the science of judg- 
ing or even in exhibiting, and also to bring some down who have 
apparently climbed too high. It has an equalizing effect. 

7. If you were judging a large class, in 100 entries of ‘‘glads,”’ 
what would be your procedure? 

Eliminate the obviously poor ones first; then proceed to judge the few 
remaining candidates for awards. 

8. If you were asked to judge a group of arrangements in a 
class in which the containers were all of varied types and 
shapes, what would be your procedure? 

Ask the management for permission to group and judge them accord- 
ing to likenesses of containers and suitability. 

9. If you were confronted with a proposition as follows: A 
‘““good”’ bouquet and an impossible container; a “‘lovely”’ 
container and a mediocre flower arrangement, which 
would receive the first award? 

The ‘‘good’’ bouquet. 


10. Which would you say is primary in importance—the 


table appointments or the arrangements of flowers? 
The arrangement, in a flower show. 


11. What do you think are the primary requisites of a good 
judge? 
Good common sense and vision, knowledge of his subject, tact, and 
consideration for each other's opinion. 

12. What is the most important function of a show com- 
mittee? 
To have all exhibits properly classified and arranged. 

13. What are the obligations of a show committee to the 
judge? 
Definite instructions given in advance, every courtesy extended to them 


in the way of meals served at the proper time, entertainment and other 
ways of making their position as easy and pleasant as possible. 


14. In judging shadow boxes, does ‘‘color harmony’”’ count 
more than “‘originality’’? 
No. 

15. Does size count more in judging ‘‘glads’’ than does color? 
No. 

16. What is the worst fault with American gardens? 
Poor maintenance and upkeep. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 

North Carolina 
Ask for Price List 


Linville 


Address all communications to— 


L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 











Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 








"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Princeton’ Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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<1 f Rosus, perennials, rhododendrons, 
bulbs, etc., to beautify your home 
and make your orchard and garden 
profitable. New shrubs, roses and 
rare varieties. 58 years devoted 
to growing the best at surprisingly 
low prices. Buy direct. Write for 
1932 catalog. Free! 

Woodlawn Nurseries, 893 Garson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


BEGONIAS 


Bulbs of 
TUBEROUS ROOTED SORTS 
Ready in February 





Separate Colors or Mixed 
SINGLE Ea. 25c, Doz. $2.75 
DOUBLE Ea. 30c, Doz. 3.00 


Ask for Free Catalog! 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy — Introduced by E. H. Wilson 
Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 
berry variety with graceful, arching 

branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18”—B & B—$1.50 each 
Berberis julianae—W intergreen Bar- 
berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ....... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 

| each (3 in all) for $3.00 
Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 

See July 15 “Horticulture,” p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





NATIVE and IMPORTED 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Our new 1932 catalog lists many new and 
rare plants, bulbs and shrubs; all nursery- 
grown, with correct description and cul- 
tural directions. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 









vorites, all about growing 
’ them. Rare colors, giant sizes. 


. 
ICK§ Garden =< Fioral Gui 
Choice new varieties, old fa- 

; D Money-saving special offers. ey 
Us, Finest flower and vegetable Y} 
Ses seeds, plants, bulbs, including =~ 177 
Fe > famous Rochester Asters. Old- (4 
Uy NA est mail seed house and fore-7Zy 
- most Aster specialists. - 


WRITE TODAY for this FREE book. 


JAMES VICK, 141 Pleasant St. 
“The Flower City” Rochester, N. Y. 


“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream”’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 









Box 45 





Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


Katteseey SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 








Established 37 Years 
Shute’s German Peat Moss 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 


F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 


10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
— seen ee 
ne RE... 
Carlots Special Prices 

100 lbs. 

Sheep Manure ... .$3.00 

Cow Manure ..... 3.00 

Bone Meal ....... 2.50 





Del. Phila. and vicinity 
Why Pay More? 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 











616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 


HORTICULTURE 


Lily Notes From New Jersey 


NE is never safe in making definite statements relating to 
gardening. As if in defiance of my declaration that 
Lilium henryi never seeded with me, and because the reference 
was published some weeks after it was written, all my clumps 
of this lily have become literally weighted down with seed 
pods and unless severe frost injures them, they bid fair to 
ripen. They are, at this time (October 12), changing color. 
Incidentally, this lily, like £. willmottiae, has produced great 
numbers of bulblets this year, judging by the clusters of young 
growths at the bases of the old bulbs. I am not at all jubilant 
over this fact as regards L. willmottiae because the old bulbs 
are likely to melt away when this happens. At least, such has 
been the case on other occasions and W. E. Groves, the Eng- 
lish authority, has informed me that this lily has a way of 
declining after reaching full size. 

However, it is not alone in this respect for the great Hima- 
layan L. giganteum peters out after reaching full growth, 
although it does not give one a run for his money as does 
L. willmottiae. The latter flowers from seed in about two 
years, giving one or two blooms, and gains in vigor year by 
year, until it runs up six feet or so and bears two dozen or 
more flowers. L. giganteum, however, slowly develops for six 
or more years before it flowers and then it dies leaving a host 
of young bulbs which take three years or more to flower. 
Ordinarily ten years will elapse before a good stock of bulbs 
can be grown from seed and in this period one may have seen 
two batches of flowers. 

Of course, if one has the means, one can buy a few bulbs, 
but it is not wise to buy bulbs of flowering age, for it is 
100 to 1 against their surviving. An old nurseryman who had 
spent half his life working up stocks of this wonderful lily 
advised against planting bulbs over three years old. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


After Poinsettia Foliage Drops 


FTER poinsettias are through flowering, their leaves com- 
mence to turn yellow and drop off, one by one. They 
need not be thrown away when this happens. They are merely 
entering on their period of rest, and should be given less and 
less water each day, until the water is omitted entirely. For 
the next three or four months they may be placed on their 
side in some fairly cool room. If brought out again by the 
middle of April of May and given a little water and warmth, 
the buds on the apparently lifeless stems will start into new 
growth, each bud forming a little shoot. These shoots, when 
three or four inches in length, may be cut off near the parent 
stem and rooted in moist sand. At length, when potted up, 
they should form sturdy plants, blossoming again like the 


| parent stock. 
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FALL 


‘GARDEN 


‘PLANTING 


has been completed, yet here at Cherry 
Hill we are prepared to furnish and plant 
large specimen trees and shrubs with a 
frozen ball of earth. This can be done 
more easily and cheaper during the 
Winter months. 


Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES. 


Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 


Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 











GARDEN DIGEST 


— the ‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 


Garden | noest 


cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
™ value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —— always 
watching for the best ideas, 


| Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 


Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 











‘Bird feeding ‘Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. 
It works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod 
feeder accompanied by check for $5—a very low price for 
so attractive and durable a device—I will mail the feeder and 
ten pounds of my Special Mixture bird food—the only really 
satisfactory, balanced-ration bird food—without further 
charge; all for $5. Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 








The Cape Cod Feeder 
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SEEDS 
& 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC, 


Seed &Bulb Specialists 


59 and6l PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 


WINDSOR CONN. 





ET US TELL YOU ABOUT MI- 
BLOOM, the Glad with the tea- 
rose odor, and the other Stevens origin- 
ations. These and hundreds of the best 
Glads from all over the world listed and 
priced in the 1930 issue of “A Hobby 
That Grew.” Write for your copy today. 
LACONA GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Lacona New York 





Long’s Gladiolus 
Bulbs 
At Digging Time Prices 


Many new and outstanding varieties 
Write for special Fall price list now ready 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN HIGH 
quality bulbs at Low prices, ask for one of our 
new Giadiolus Catalogs, giving detailed descrip- 
tions, dates of blooming, originator’s name and 
instructions in care and culture of gladiolus. We 
are offering our new commercial yellow Gladiolus 
E. I. FARRINGTON at new low prices. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 








y 
Narvre’s GREATEST plant food. 
Hardwood ashes. Five hundred delivered 
fifteen dollars cash with order. Free circu- 
lar. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario, 





HORTICULTURE 


| Damage From Euonymus Scale 


Se euonymus scale, Chionaspis eaonymi, has, within the 
last year or two, seriously injured the various forms of 
Euonymus radicans (wintercreeper) in many places, denud- 
ing the vines of leaves, rendering them unsightly, and stunt- 
ing their growth. This pest threatens to be so destructive that 
unless coped with, the euonymus in its various beautiful 
forms will have to be given up as useless. 

The euonymus has been used a great deal in New England, 
serving about the same purpose there as the English ivy, 
Hedera helix, farther South. There are many examples of its 
successful use in clothing brick and stone walls, rustic pole 
fences, stone shelters, and so on, with its beautiful evergreen 
verdure; also as a ground cover. It can be found thriving in 
varying conditions of sun and shade, from full exposure to 
the blazing sun all day long to dense shade. Now all this 
beauty seems in immediate danger of disappearing. 

New York City has suffered so seriously from scale attacks 
that the use of Euonymus radicans and its varieties has prac- 
tically been given up, gardeners complaining that they cannot 
combat the pest successfully. Of course, the loss of the euony- 
mus is not of such consequence there as in New England, 
because the English ivy is hardy in most situations and 
thrives. 

Encrustation takes place suddenly. It is this sudden ap- 
pearance of the scale, taking one unawares, first in one place 
and then in another, that adds to the difficulty of coping 
with it. 

What can be done about it? As far as the writer’s expe- 
rience is concerned, Summer spraying has accomplished very 
little. While it killed many, perhaps most of the scale-insects, 
enough were left to re-establish the infestation as badly as 
ever. Various nicotine and oil sprays were used. Not only 
were the vines sprayed by means of a hand sprayer, but prac- 
tically the whole framework of infested vines was scrubbed 
with a brush dipped in the insecticide. At least two such 
scrubbings and several sprayings were made during the course 
of two succeeding Summers; also, the vines were cut back 
hard before being treated. 

The most promising results so far have been obtained by 
the use of scalecide at a 1-20 strength, of which the writer 
has had two applications made, one early in April and one 
early in November. An examination of the female insects 
seems to show that most of them are dead, and eggs for an- 
other generation seem to be entirely absent. These applica- 
tions were made with a high-powered gasoline-engine sprayer. 
Developments next season are anxiously awaited. 


When to Prune Grape Vines 


Fees time recommended for pruning grapes varies from No- 
vember to April, depending upon the authority, and yet 
it is generally conceded that any time after the leaves have 
dropped until the buds begin to swell, early in the Spring, is 
satisfactory. Bleeding of the vines apparently does no harm. 

Climate and cultural practices, however, do modify the 
pruning. In California, late frosts in the Spring are common, 
and if the buds have made a start they may be badly injured. 
To keep the buds dormant longer, late pruning in March is 
recommended, which, it has been found, delays the buds 
about ten days. Late pruning of viniferous grapes is especially 
desirable. Late frosts are experienced in Maryland, too. 

To go to the other extreme, many grapes, including Con- 
cord, Delaware and Moore’s Early, are not hardy in Minne- 
sota. The vines must be laid down for the Winter and covered 
with soil, if serious winter injury is to be prevented. To 
make this work easy, the vines are pruned in the Fall. The 
hardy varieties, however, are pruned either in the Fall or 
Spring. 

Experimental work in Missouri evidently indicates that 
the best yields of vineyards result if the grapes are pruned in 
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CACTI — CACTI — CACTI 


10 Beautiful small Cacti for table gardens, $1. 
5 Large Cacti, Rare varieties $1. Handsome large 
specimens $1 each, $2.50 value. Handsome Mexi- 
can—lIndian Bowls, $5 dozen, sizes from 2 inches 
to 10 inches, very attractive and different from 
other dealers’ offerings. Rare mixture of Cacti seeds 
over 60 varieties only 10c. It is lots of amusement 
raising your own Cacti. Large Spineless Cacti for 
interior decoration with handsome Urn for potting 
$2.50. Large attractive Opuntia and Urn for 
$2.50. All offers Prepaid. With Free Catalogue. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 





HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 


One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Superintendent—Head working gardener. 
Single, 38, experienced grower indoor and 
outdoor gardens. Landscape of any type, 
including rockery and pools and general 
care of private estate. Now seeking a per- 
manent position where character and ability 
is required. Reference A-1. P. F., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young Man wants permanent position with 
a nursery, private estate or greenhouse. 
American, single, 33 yrs. of age. Two 
years’ experience in nursery and landscape 
work. Will go anywhere. Graduate Ameri- 
can Landscape School. L. O., care of 
 - eames Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener, General Man: Understands flow- 
ers, shrubs, etc. on private estate; commer- 
cial greenhouse experience. White, single, 
ean drive. Excellent references. Box 501, 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Working head gardener, 31 years of age. 
Experienced in all lines—greenhouse, land- 
scaping, tree surgery and moving, all flow- 
ers both annual and perennial. Also con- 
struction work in all phases. Boston or vi- 
cinity. Fair wage. Best of references. A. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on an estate. Un- 
derstands the growing of vegetables, shrubs 
and flowers. Greenhouse experience. Best 
of references. Address S. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s Assistant: Thoroughly experi- 
enced all branches on private estate, green- 
house experience. Single, American, age 
32: chauffeur’s license. Best references. H. 
L. E., Care of “Horticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 








Head gardener, working superintendent; 
89, married. Experienced in all branches of 
gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, open for engagement. excellent ref- 
erences. O. G., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ee eee ee 























THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members and their 
friends to attend the following lectures 
which will be presented in the 


AUDITORIUM, 1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1932 —3 P.M. 
"Rare and Unusual Plants” (Illustrated) 
By MR. B. Y. MORRISON 
of Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1932 —3 P.M. 
"Gardens, a Community Asset” (Illustrated) 
By MR. JOHN C. WISTER 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Executive Offices and Library 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


° 


January 13th 
at 126 East 58th Street, New York City 
at 8.30 p.m. 


"MEN OF THE TREES" 
by Richard St. Barbe Baker 
Illustrated 


January 20th 


Monthly Meeting of the Society 
at 598 Madison Avenue 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 
By 
ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and containing 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. 
Price $3.00 





For Sale by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1932 —3 P.M. 
"Small Fruits for the Home Garden" 


(Demonstrated) 


By DR. S. W. FLETCHER 


of State College, Pa. 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





New York City 


privileges. 


Round Table Discussion "CARNATIONS" 
by Charles H. Totty books. 


Competitive class for the day: 











One Vase of Twenty-five Carnations 


Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 


1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 


3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 

4. To receive the Year Book of the Society, and the 
semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 

For proposal blanks and any further information, address 

The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





























Ks 
recognized 
as the best 


PEAT MOSS 


S brand = 


always 
ATKINS & DURBROW. In. 














“TWO - IN - ONE” 
PEAT -POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and prac- 
tically odorless. Moisture-retaining 
humus-forming Peat Moss combined 
with the finest natural fertilizer, poultry 
manure. Send $4 for 100 Ib. sack, freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Quality Peat from Holland) 
Unexcelled for horticultural work. 
Loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. Send $3.50 
for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E, 

Write for Quantity Prices 

C. E. BUELL, Inc. 

Board of Trade Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 














uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





January or February. This was the experience with the variety 
Concord, at least. Authorities in Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, and Delaware, however, feel that the time of 
pruning does not effect the yield. 

With the preceding facts in mind, it seems that for most 
sections. Fall pruning of grape vines has an advantage, because 
the work can be done with more comfort. The weather is 
more agreeable, and the soil is drier and more comfortable to 
walk on. This is particularly true in sections where the soil 
is of a clayey nature. It is also suggested that in the home vine- 
yard, at least, where individual vines may vary, one can 
prune the vines more correctly, remembering how they bore 
during the last season. However, in those sections of the coun- 
try in which the vines often suffer Winter injury, it is advis- 
able to delay the pruning until early Spring. It is important 
not to prune grape vines when the canes are frozen. 

Viniferous grapes may be grown in the northern states, if 
the vines are trained on a single wire that runs within 18 
inches of the ground. Viniferous grapes are not hardy and 
must be laid down and covered with soil for the Winter. 
Pruning, therefore, should be done in the Fall to make this 
work easy. 


Spring Exhibitions in 1932 


March 7-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, associ- 
ated with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Florists’ 
Club of Philadelphia. 


March 10-14. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall. 


March 12-19, Cleveland, Ohio. Fourth Cleveland Flower Show, at 
the Public Auditorium. 


March 14-21. New York City. The 19th International Flower Show, 
in Grand Central Palace. 


April 2-9. Chicago, Ill, Sixth Annual Garden and Flower Show in 
the municipal navy pier, sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois. 


April 2-10. Hartford, Conn. Thirteenth National Flower and Gar- 
den Show of the Society of American Florists, in the Armory. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; hite 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 


Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INO. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in ts — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light——Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-in. Loamat pots, 
or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 












































* Grenoble H. T. 


A scarlet crimson beauty named for the 
city of Grenoble, France, the home of 
its originator, C. Mallerin. A large, full- 
petaled flower of clear crimson, veiled 
with a sunshiny orange glow. Un- 
usually fragrant. 


This is only one of seventeen Star 
novelties illustrated and described in 
our new “Guide” for 1932 that every 
rose lover will want to know about. 


STAR ROSES 
“The Choice of Those Who Know” 


Every Star * Rose, labeled with the familiar celluloid 

Star Tag, fully measures up to the high standard set by 

the Conard-Pyle Co. for the past 35 years. 

Star * Roses are field grown under expert supervision 

and guaranteed to bloom or your money back. 

All of these factors added to the assurance of more and better 

blooms per dollar from Star * Roses, have made them the, 
favorite among those garden lovers who buy with discrimina- 

tion. 

If you also would have a delightful succession of beautiful, 


“Star Guide to Good Roses.” It lists almost 200 varieties; 
59 illustrated in natural color. 
This Book is FREE—Send for your copy at once 


CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Rose Specialists for 35 Years West Grove 290, Pa, 




















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


Glen Head New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


IRISES § PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


PEONIES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Proprietor 


rose blooms, write at once for the 1932 edition of the famous . 

















Besieit, Most Beautiful Way 
TO ADORN YOUR HOME 


ee eee charm! The proper setting adds all these to any home, 
mansion or modest cottage. You make sure oF just the right setting for your 
home, with selection from strong thrifty growths of famous varieties from every 
land in which evergreens grow when you choose Hill's Evergreens. 


HIL’'S EVERGREENS 


adorn many of the finest estates in America as well as 
the dooryard, and lawns of modest cottages. With our 
’ new catalog you can make your selection now. 


























The Finest Evergreen 
Book We Have 












Ever 
Any assortment will be balled, and burlapped ready published 
for prompt shipment on your order, for the season's . D. @ 
planting. You make sure of fresh sturdy stock. aaagge 
Send for Our New Catalo _Dandee, not 
Just off the press. Over 100 illustrations of variety Porn Oo ge 
and arrangement— 50 beautiful plates in actual colors. close 25c. 
Complete with information of what, when and how 
} to plant. Enclose 25¢ which will be refunded on ee a 
| any order you may send us. pee 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists. Largest Growers in America snseeeeseeneseeeneseeesesessceeesesnesesneseeeees 
BOX 317, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS ett OO 
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NEW ENGLAND 


'| GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
L 1932 Year Book, about 175 pages 


FREE (ready in Jan.) 


A Practical COLOR CHART Showing 
108 colors, tints and shades 
FREE (ready in Mch.) 


Both of above free to new members sending One Dollar 
($1.00) for dues which will pay until Dec. 31, 1932. 


The book will contain many interesting and instruc- 
tive articles from various parts of the country; Result 
of 1,035 votes cast for the best ten glads in the Boston: 
show; The winning varieties at all principal shows; 
Australian Trial Ground Report; Growing glads in New 
Zealand; Several articles on the relative merits of the 
Grandiflorus versus the Primulinus types; and dozens of 
other articles. 


_ The Color Chart which was used at the Boston show 
is most practical and convenient to classify your flowers 
into their proper classes. 


Send one dollar for membership and dues until Dec. 
31, 1932 and receive the book and chart free. 


Address— 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


Box 245C. Ashland, Mass. 



























































PIEEIELIUETINELILILITELIED ISIS ILTRSESE TITTLE ET EY 























